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The President, M. Brunner, attempted to allay their
apprehensions in his opening speech. " The fear that
a referendum of the Swiss people without the addition
of the restraining vote of the states will lead to our
becoming a unitary state seems to me," he said, " to be
based only on theory. It is true that, in a confedera-
tion of states, all centralising steps lead towards the
establishment of a unitary state, and it follows from
this that the present Federal Constitution is a great
step in that direction. Nevertheless, the cantons up
to the present time have found an ample guarantee
of their constitutional sovereignty in the strongly
federal feeling which prevails in the Assembly itself.
A further guarantee is the existence of the same
feeling among the Swiss people, where it is even more
strongly marked, and it will make itself felt when
they have to pronounce on the work of the Legislature.
The history of our country, the diversity of our
political life, the natural repugnance of our people to
anything approaching bureaucratic government, will
be for a long time an insurmountable obstacle to our
becoming a unitary state."

M. Dubs and M. Segesser, the leader of the Right,
brilliantly defended the rights of the cantons, but
they did not succeed in winning their case. The
National Council, by 54 votes to 52, and the Council
of States, by 20 to 19, decided that laws, when sub-
mitted to the popular vote, needed but a majority of
" the people" to decide their adoption or rejection.1

To the optional referendum thus organised, the5"

1 [It will be remembered that a constitutional law has to be
accepted or rejected by a majority of the people and the cantons.]